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Reform Meetings at Bungay, in Suffolk—Addresses 
of Mr. Grigby, Mr. Childs, Sir T. Beever, Mr. E. 
Taylor, and Mr. Fowler—Attendance of the Yeo-- 
manry—Enquiry after certain Parliamentary Le- 
serters—Remarks on the duty of Representatives- 
and the power of the People. 


—)— 


The Parliamentary “ thunderers,” and “ state 
oracles,” having reposed from their labours, tu enjoy 
the Easter holidays, we turn from the acts of these 
mighty masters with great pleasure, to the proceedings 
of the people. Though “ matters have not come about,” 
inthe mode’ anticipated by the boroughmongers, and 
their host, yet they have “ come about” in a mode 
highly agreeable to the feelings of the friends and .advo- 
cates of Reform. We do not even think the agricultural 
distgess will ultimately prove any evil to the. nation, _ 
Whatever privations it may impose upon the sufferers; 
for knowledge is the only true riches; and what has 


been lost by the ignorance of the landed interest, may | 
Vou. VIL. No. 16. 
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be regained by the wisdom which they cannot fail tc 
acquire under the present circumstances. Though they. 
cannol recover what the ¥ have fost, the farmers may yet, 
learn to keep what remains, and how to put themselves’ 
ina condition to yain more, and to keep what they gain 
in future. Their last object i is, however, by far the most 
important. Unti they have a securely that the fruits 
of their labour will remain with them, ¢f 2s rediculous to 
labour at all. No man in his senses, with the spirit and 
strength of manhood, would be a mere hewer of wood, 

and drawer of wa iter, Yor kings, priests, boroughmongers, 
vr ministers of state. If he is not permitted to ry: " 
competent share ef what he helps to produce, he is a 

blockhead to help to.produce any thing. The life of a 
freeman does not consist in labour without end, and 
without object. That is the condition of a slave; and ii 
matters not what the animal is called, which drudges 
only for its masters, and is repaid with want of the com- 
monest necessaries, for incessant toil. The slaves of the 
East and West, hav e, at least, their ordinary wants at- 
tended to. They are treated as well as the brutes of - 
iheir masters. There is no bandying them about from 
parish, to ascertain whose right it is to feed and clothe 
them. Bul the operation of taxation here, has been to 
reduce men belaw the value of cattle ; and to render av 
ass of mure importance thana human being. Notwith- 
standing all the cant employed to induce the people 
* not to.mex politics with their own business,”’-—a cant 
which has had its full effect upon the farmers,—they now .. 
begin te feed that politics is theie most important ‘busi 
ness—and a business te which they should have attended _ 
in the first instance, as the means of putting all their 
other concerns on a proper footing. If politics would 
not. meddle with the business of the people—if 
politics did not send the exciseman into their houses, 
and cellars—if polities did not call for taxes upon 
their residences, upon their cattle, upon their stock, 
upon their produce, and upon their consumption— 
if politics would let the people alone,—why, then. 
decd there might be some reasen in requiring 
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ihe people to let politics alone. We should gladly 
coin in the request; for bad as the boroughmonger 
government is, if we could have it for NOT HING 
‘ts real value), we should not much complain. While, 
however, politics will meddie with the people, we .shall . 
sot cease to recommend the people'to meddle with them, 
until they obtain their proper control over them ; a mat-_ 
ter that will be accomplished, as suon as ever the people | 
‘ally understand the nature of the polities by which the 
are pillaged, without any consideration of their ability 
to pay. 

The necessity of the people’s interference, arises from _ 
the contributions levied upon the people ; and the proof 
of tbat necessity may be seen in the history of all ages, 
and in that ef this country more particularly. Had it 
not been for the interference of the people, the Norman 
Conquest had settled into an absolute despotism ; and. 
ihe inhabitants of England had become slaves to a hand-_ 
ful of adventurers, from the coast of France. It would 
have been better, had the people interfered earlier, ot 
more effectually ; and either beat them back again on 
the invasion, or sent them back again afterwards, when 
they had regained the power. But where a wild beast 
cannot be killed outright, and thus prevented from do- 
ing any more mischief, it is of some service to pare his 
claws, and to break-as manv of his teeth as possible ; 
«id in this way the peopie of this country treated the 
Norman tyrants, by a continual interference, until they - 
obtained ihe recognition of their rights, by the document 
called Magna Charta. And here it is to be remembered, 
hat the rights do not proceed from Magna Charta.— 
that document proceeded from the rights; and is only a 
onfession of the tyrant John, that the rights enume- 
rated belong te the people ; which confession was pro- 
luced by the interference of the people: though, doubt- 
ess, all the canting hypocrites of that day told them to 
“mind their own business, and not meddle with pos» 
“ litics” "Phe people, however, were not then fools 
“nough to Jet their rulers take their property away, and 
‘Weat tém. without an attempt to prevent it; and for 
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their resistance e, the nf have be eu praise “al by every write? 
since ther pe wneny The peop-e interfered in a Variety of 
other instances, in after times, and alirays with the 
same success, when they were in carnest; which is an 

additional proof of their régAt to interfere, since NA. 
TURE has furnished them with the power of interfering 
successfully in the management of their own affairs. 

It would be thought a strange doctrine, to tell the 
members of a club, that they should not interfere with 
the collection, or the disposal, of their own money, or 
with the election, or dismissal, of their own officers.— 
Yet it is the same thing, precisely, to tell a people 
not to interfere with politics. A nation is only a larger 
club. As the club is supported by the contributions of 
the members, a government is supported by the con- 
tributions of the people, which are called the taxes. 
Every member of the nation has a just right to know 
what is done with his money, in the same way thal e 
member of a club has a right to call upon the stewards 
for an account of the funds ; and every member of a 
nation has an equal right to choose the managers of the 
national affairs, with the right of a member of a club 
io vote for the election of its officers. Every one helps 
to pay the rulers, as every member of a club helps to 
pay its managers. The stale is a more complicated club ; 
but the complication does not lessen the ultimate de- 
pendence upon the people at large; nor does it destroy 
the right of public interference, which is grounded upon 
the principle of public support. To hear some politi- 
cians talk, one would think, that Kings and ministers, 
dropped from heaven, with wageon-loads of gold, and 
splendid garments ; and that nations were much “indebted 
lo them “for distributing the one, and exhibiting the 
other, amongst them. While, instead of this, every 
begear that lives upon the charity of the multitude, 
pa yssomething to the treasury! and the veriest outcast, 
who has neither home nor business, helps to fill the 
exchequer of the ministers. Yet the people are advised 
to mind their own business; as if what emptied their 
crochets, and prevented them from filling their bellies, 
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were no business of theirs! The manufacturers and 
artizans of the country, have long made the discovery 
thal itis their préncepal business: and they have fol- 
lowed it with such success that their deceiver; have 
abandoned their task in despair ; and called in the sword 
of military execution to vindicate the delusion of the 
knave. The farmers, also, are now making the import- 
ant discovery ; we observe their improvement with great 
pleasure, and are svlicitous to facilitate their progress in 
the study. In this feeling, we call upon them to consi- 
der, that when a prudent man embarks in any pursuit, 
he first endeavours to secure to himself, the advantages 
which he way gain. ’ The secureéy is every thing. Gain- 
ig is easy 5 but to Aeep what one gains, demands some 
yortion of Wisdom. A fisherman, for instance, would 
not risk the danvers of his profession, and encounter its 
fatigues, if some powerful neighbour were to watch the 
return of his boat, and take his fish from him. A far- 
mer wouldenot cultivate the ground, if he had a robber 
near him, who came every season, and took away the 
produce of the earth, as fast as it became ripe! Yet this 
is precisely what the English system of éarudion effects 
i an indirect manner. Nay, it acts somelimes ina 
more avgravated way; for the robber would be content 
with adZ the tish, and afd the produce: but taxation de- 
mands a sum, whicli if ail the produce will not produce, 
it seizes also upon the caplements of produce, and even 
upon the person of the producer—selling the one, and 
throwing the other into prison! Is it not necessary, 
therefore, for the subject of taxation to havea con- 
troul over the establishment of this dreadful engine 
of oppression! And what controul can he have, but 
that of sending some real representatives of his interests 
iuto the assembly which establishes the taxation! Hence, 
until the people are enabled to settle the amount of taxa- 
tion for themselves, by their own representatives, they 
can only labour for the benefit of others, and to their own 
utter ruin. A REFORM in the representation of the 
people, is therefore, the necessary preliminary for the re- 


Jemption of the people. Every other cousderation is 
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comprised ti this alone. This effected, every thing cise 
will follow of course. This neglected-—and nothing else 
will be of any importance, if atlained. To spread the 
conviction of the paramount necessity of Reform, thus 
becomes the highest duty of every friend to public rights, 
and private property —to both which, the present system 
1s equally hostile:-—-and the present disposition of the 
people is as favourable to the dissemination of such a 
conviction as can be desired. The great mass of the ma 
nufacturiny population throughout the country are de 
cided Reformers. Their present silence is not to be con- 
strued into apathy. A dread of their energy and deter- 
mination, has induced the boroughmongers to shift the 
pressure of taxation a lite from their shoulders ; but the 
Reformers see the motive, and despise the expedient. 
They are ready to support the remonstrances of any othe: 
class ; and they see with pleasure the progress of prin- 
ciples to which alone the nation can owe its safety. 
Reform dinners are now becoming fashionable among 
the agriculturalists. Of course, they are stigmatised as 
* seditious,’ and ** dissaflected,” for attending them ; 
and it would not be wondertul if the boroughmongers 
were to geta Bill passed te prevent the agriculturists 
from dining together without a license from two Ministe. 
rial Mavistrates ; for we perceive that these dinners are 
made the vehicle of the very sentiments which echoed 
from one end of the country to the other, at the Reform 
Meetings of 1819. An account of one held at Bungay, 
in Suffolk, on the Sth of last month, is now laying before 
us ; and the similarity of the arguments is so striking, 
that if we had not the names of the speakers aflixed, we 
might have supposed the ‘ Radical leaders” had burst 
their prison-doors, and been assembled in the midst of 
their disciples. At this Meeting, Josuua Gricay, Esq., 
presided, and addressed Uie assembly in an impressive 
speech in favour of Radical Reform. | 
A Mr. Watson, at this meeting, contended for a “ fazer 
“and just representation of the people;” and yet 
“ owned he was nol favourable to universal suffrage.” 
This gentleman does not understand himself. He Is 
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avourable to universal suffrage, if he is favourable loa 
fzir and just representation of the people ; for those who 
are not represented at all, cannet be fairly and jusily 
represented :—and he will not, we ‘are sure, adopt the 
vile language of Sir T. Lethbridge, about the  frue and 
* fulse people of ngland ;” Until Mr. Watson can 
shew us any other “ fadr and gust” mode of represent- 
ing all, ‘than by giving the elective franchise to all, we 
-will admit he is unfavourable to universal suflrage; but 
until that period, we shall consider that he objects not 
to universal suffrage, but to some undefined evils which 
hie has been led into the prejudice of supposing may re- 
sult from it. “The only proposition that has any weight, 
in opposition to universal suffrage, is that votes being 
conferred on th: great majority, the influence of corrup- 
lion might be overcome. But if it were so, why hesi- 
tate to make tl.e werk of corruption more difficult, by 
enlisting AIL against its influence. An architect does 
not sit down to calculate how nearly he can balance the 
effect of storins; but he confers at once upon his structure 
all the strength of which it is capable; to enable it not 
merely to resist the force of one tempest, but to bid de- 
fiance to all that may assail it. So he who would con- 
solidate the strength of a nation, should unite all ils in- 
habitants in one common bond of common rights and 
common interests, that all may have the same motives to 
contribute equally to its defence. Universal suffrage em- 
braces every nerve thal can be braced in the system of 
national polity; and though Mr. Watson might be brave 
enough to fight an enemy with equal numbers, philoso- 
phy, reason, and religion, bid us, if possible, prevent a 
contest, by shewing our enemies that it is hopeless on 
their parts, from our evid nt superiority in force. 
Numbers attended this meeting, who had never be- 
fore been present at the agitation ef such topics; and 
who, from inattention to the national concerns, had swel- 
led the ranks of the enemies of reform. Mr. Jonn 
CHILDS took an opportunity of giving those persons the 
following lecture, the substance of which they will carry 
‘nto the hosoms of their families, and their social circles 
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where the principles will take deep root, and produce 
good fruit. 


“* We owe il to ourselves,” said Mr. C. ** we owe it to the few 
respectable persons who still entertain a belief that Tory Polities 
will save the country, to explain the reasoning which has brousht 
us to the conclusion that Reform of Parliament is necessary 
When I first came into active life in this town, in the year 1804 
the Apostate Pitt (1 think I may so call him after the explanation 
of his conduct by my friend Mr. Watson) was using all his trans- 
cendant abilities, his eloquence, and his impudence, to convince 
the people of this country that the way to public wealth was throngh 
the savings of a public debt—that an enormous unredeemable debt 
was reproductive capital. Even at that time, Sir, I had enough of 
political economy to know that a kingdom is but a large family, 
aud that every family is a little kingdom ; and I saw that were 
} to pursue the same line of conduct on a small scale, which Mr. 
Pitt was pursuing on a large one, namely, by borrowing yearly as 
much money as I could obtain, for the purpose of squandering it 
in waste and profligacy, reserviag only so much as would pay the 
interest, that my family would, for a short period, live in splen- 
dour and luxury, which would degrade their minds; but that, in 
the end, ruin, misery, and degradation, must be the issue.—(4p- 
plause.)~Gentlemen, what | foresaw must happen on a smalt 
scale, bas actually taken place on a sarge ove. We have seen the 
different classes of society siaking one after the other into ruir 
and bankruptcy—first the manufacturing, then the commereial— 
I have myself noted 52 bankrupts in one Gazelle; and now sorry 
am I to see the state of ruin which has overtaken the agriculturist. 
As the different classes of society merged into misery, the progress 
of Reform, though slow, went steaduy forward: and when the 
numbers of the Reformers became considerable, it was found ne- 
cessary to attack them ; and your tax-eating Tory is never al a loss 
for anick-name; hence they received the title of Radical; andl 
believe the term has been used by the wives of /eyal husbands to 
frighten their children to silence, while the old maids, who had 
property in the Stocks, trembled for their virtue when they heard the 
sound. (4 laugh.) The Half-pay Officer, whenever he came in 
contact with a Reformer, swore he would defend the Constiiaiton 
to the last drop of his blood—the Constitution always meaning 
his Half-nay (@ laugh); and the Clergy, with a few honourble ex- 
ceptions, were ever prepared to mount their puipits to preach poli- 
tical sermons, and-anathematise the Radicals, (.4 /augh.) There ts 
another term of reproach which we have had to endure: for, to 
one class of persons, whenever the subject of Reform has been 
mentioned, we have generally beeu answered—-Yes, Reform 18 ne- 
cessary, and you bad better look at home. As itis always good to 
profit by the taunts of an adversary, suppose we take the 
hint, and, as men of Suffolk, look at home, and see whit 
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sge state of the Representation of our County iss Go to Eye, 
cSentlemen ; there you will find the Scot and Lot franchise pre- 
vatling, and the property of the Marquis Cornwallis, with 100 or 
.50 voters, sending two members to Parliament, Then proceed 
co Bury, and there you find about 30 Burgesses sending their lwo 
memrers to Parliament. From Bury we proceed to Sudbury, 
where property ts the basis of Representation with a vengeance ; 
for it is the property of the representatives, and not the repre- 
sented. At the last general election, | kuow a voter who received 
ail. for giving his vote to the Whig candidate. Now, Gentlemen, 
let us return to Ipswich; here a show of liberty has been manifest- 
ed: but I fear money has been the principie engine, (Some crics of 
Vo, no.) If itis not so, said Mr.C., I stand corrected; but I 
wish money were alwaysas well employed; as one of the members 
that were then brought in, has had the courage to move for the re- 
peal of the Six Acts. Gentlemen, if there should be the slightest 
difference of opinion asto the manner by which the election at 
ipswich was obtained, there will be none as to the represeniation 
of the borouzh lo which we are coming. We will proceed to Or- 
ford; and here we find a Noble Marquis, with his score of voters, . 
sending his two Members to Parhament: and [ am told, gentle- 
men, tie take especial care to prevent even shoemakers from taking 
apprentices, lest they should, in time, become troublesome bur- 
vesses. (4 laugh.) From Orford we pass to Aldborough ; where, 
at the last election but one, two gentlemen from Rotherham, 
Messrs. J. and J. Walker, the great iron masters, made up their 
minds to come in for ashice of the representation, They accord- 
ingly gave a very considerable sum of mouey, and would bave it 
that they represented Aldborough. (4 laugh.) Now, gentlemen, 
in imitation of the schoolboy who husbands the little luxuries sent 
him by his mother, [ reserve the best for the last. Coine with me 
to Duawich: and here, as if Neptune had been aware of the de- 
gradation which would fall upou his favourite Isle, through the 
Sorough domination, and as if to rescue it from such disyrace, 
the scite of this ancient town is literally swallowed by the sea,— 
(Cheers and laughter.) But your boroughmonger is not to be daunted, 
and while a vestige remaing, he will have his representative. Thus, 
a house or two, with some ancient ruins, sends its two Members ; 
and one of the present patrons, it is reported, has sold his rever- 
sion fora considerable sum. (Several voices, £600 a year.) This, 
gentlemen, is the borough representation of our county. Now, 
what sould be our conduct towards the patrons of any of these 
voroughs, who coming amongst us shall profess themselves favor- 
able to Reform? Why, unless they use their influence and patron- 
age to further the object we have in view, we must regard them as 
men who, having been accustomed to steal, profess themselves 
reclaimed from such dishonest practices, yet still refusing to make 
such restitution as may be in their power. (Applause.) You have 
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seen, gentlemen, bow fourteen of the Members of the county & 
rt! nee ed. Let us examine how the freehold prope rty is re presented, 
and, as Mr. Watson has very quaimtly enquired, what has become 
of the leading Whigs of the county. T can tell him, if he wil! 
attend at the nomination of vandidates at the next election, he 
will find them coalescing with the Tories, and agreeing to send 
ave Member for, and another avaiost Ministers, thus neutralizin 
the representation of the freehold property of the county. (Ap. 
plause.) Gentlemen, should this system remain, as f believe it 
will, beyond the duration of the present Parliament, we ought 
bere to pled ‘¢ ourselves to resist the return of any man who shall 
not, in the most unequivocal manner, declare himself an advocate 
for Parliamentary Reform, and that we may accomplish this ob- 
ject with greater certainty. LT trast that some ge ntleman of the 
counly, whose character ts above suspicion, and who hasatalent for 
order and arrangement, will propose some plan by which an union 
of the county may be ace gee that meetings of this sort may 
be held in different parts of it. that we may with the ereater cér- 
triuty resist the faction, ak have so long held the county i 
thraldgin. (Lead epplause.) Gentlemen, we hive seen that the 
county, whi ch contains about $00,000 persons, sends 16 Members 
to Parliament. We have seen how they are sent, Whilst the town 
of Manchester, which of itself contains about half this population, 
is not privileged to send one. (dépplause ) Need | advance any 
stronger argument to prove the necessity of Reform? Gentlemen, 
[ have great hope that we shall succeed, seeing that VOU possess 
cour ave and wen ‘nee ian eminent degree. Courave in holding 
sour first meeting in the county on the subject of Reform, in this 
den ot aristecracy where persons are punished by the loss of busi- 
ness whenever they avow sentiments of liberal policy; and pa- 
tence, in hay ving so attentively°and kindly listened to my dry 
detail of facts.’ 


Nothing further than a plain statement is needed te 
" oring such facts home to the bosoms of all thinking 
men; and it is only because men have been accustomed 
to hear, without thinking about them, that the abuses 
have existed so long. No one can be surprised, that 
such monstrous abuses have produced such monstrous 
results. But while these results were occurring one by 
one, the indolent were persuaded that it was no bust- 
ness of theirs, and the credulous, that all was going 
well, The existing, and the threatening distress, has 
undeceived the one, and awakened the other; and, 
though it is impossible to obtain “ indemnitication for the 
a past,” they may obtain “ security for the fature, 
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«: they have virtue and courage enouzh to exert them- 


selves. Sir T. Beevor,who at the Norfolk dinner, also pro- 
claimed his wish that the Whigs would co- operate wilh 
the Radical Reformers, was present ; aud ina short ad- 
dress enumerated many of the evils under which the 


-country Was labouring. 


Courage, fellow-reformers of the north. and cf the 
south, of the east, and of the west. The Standard of 
Radical Reformn is rapidly gathering its adherents from 
among the gentry, and even from the peerage! The 
“ nick-name” has lost its terrors. Good sense is rapid - 
ly iriumphing » and what it was once éalled treasen to 
whisper at’ the meetings of the populace, is echoed at 
the tables of the wealthy, and re-echoed by the lips of 
nobility, and even ef royalty itself. Ifthe boroughmongers 
were as consistent and brave as they are érsolent arid 

vindictive, the next list of proscription might begin with 
the Duke of Sussex, and contain a ist of half the inde- 
pendent gentry of the land. 

Mr. Edward Taylor, the manly proposer of the resolu- 
tion of the nee essity of reform, at the Norwich Meeting, 
addressed the assembly al some length ; and the follow- 
ing passages of his speech must have struck the ears of 
many of the agriculturists who heard them, with as much 
surprise, as the sudden acquisition of the power of sight 
Would affect the blind. 

“The Reformers (said he) have been commently charged with 
éntértaming some wild and visionary project, some absurd scheme, 
never heard of till within a few years, and completely at variance 
with the principle sof the constitution. This ch: irge, thuse whe 
prefer it’ know to be false, and they endeavour to raise a calumny 
against us, in order that-they may the better carry on that systeim 
of corruption and imisrule, to which they know that a reformed 
parliament would put aspeedy end. But while they thus vilify us, 
We have a right to ask whatare the fruits of the borough system. 
We have given that system a long trial; its supporters have had 
the uncontrolled gevernment of the country for anumber of years, 
aud we have a right to enquire what are its fruits? Are they not 
ruin and distress in an unparalleled and unheard-of degree? Was 
there ever a time when the situation of the country was so appalt- 
ingasat the present moment? If such then be the faet, we can 

arly be accused of indulging in any speculations whieh are 
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visionrry and absurd, because we say * try our system. give ugg 
parliament chosen by the people, and see if thev can de worse for 
us than a parliament chosen by the boroughmongers.’ ( Applause.) 
Kutwe are told that though we are not really represented, yet we 
are virtually; that if Lord Lonsdale, orany other boroughmonger, 
sends his seven or cight members to parliament, it is quite as good 
asif wedid. The blessings of this virtual representation, we re- 
formers are not sufficiently quick-sighted to see. We are old- 
fashioned enough to think that those who Jevy the taxes upon the 
people, ought to be chosen by the people. The boroughmongers 
nay think that they are better judges than we, who ought to be 
eur own representatives; but the invasions of our rights and |i- 
bertics, and the tremendous demands upon our pockels, have 
convinced us that our interests would be saferin the hands of men 
whom we ourselves elect, than those elected for us. (Applause) 
if there is one thing more wild and more ahsurd in the world 
than another, it is the present system of Borough Representation, 
Lhave said, that the present state of England is unparalleled, aud 
surely facts will hear me out iu this assertion. Our land teems with 
plenty. We look around us, and see our fields covered with rich 
abundanee, with the fruits of the earth, and this we are told, by 
the Ministers of the Crown, is not a blessing to us, but a curse! 
We have heard a great outery abeut blasphemy; but if, to call 
that plenty which God in bis goodiess has given us, a curse to the 
nation, be not hiasphemy, Thave yet to learn what is. (Appluse.) 
Was there ever before a minister who dared thus to insult thegood 
teclings of the people; and is there any place, save a House of 
Parliament, in which such Innguege would be tolerated?) am 
sure there isnot. Without a House of Conimons really chosen by 
the people, itis in vain for us to expect any redress of our gtiev- 
ances ; because no honest minister could hold his situation a week 
in a House constituted as it now is» Suppose an honest nunister 
to comg into power. Ho would at once commence the work of 
retreachment. He would endeavour to prune those expensive 
and profligate establishments, and to curtail and abolish those 
uscless places, pensions, and sinecures, which drain the money 
from our pockets But he world be forthwith assailed by the 
who le pack of boroughmongets, who, commanding the majorily 
of ‘he House, and sharing among themselves, their families, and 
dependants, hundreds of thousands of our money every year, would 
soon convince him how hopeless and useless were his exertions. 
Look at the majorities, whenever an attempt was made by Mr. 
Hume to lessen the burthens of the country. As soon as the divi- 
sion bell rang,there came pouring in members from the neighbour- 
ing coffee-houses, and, without hearing one word of the subject 
under discussion, proceeded to give their votes. Such is the as- 
sembly to whichare entrusted the liberties and the properly 
of the People of England.  [ cannot forbear from occupying 
a little of your time, in examining the coaduct of two of the 
members for Norfolk aad Suffoik. | 
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Wodehouse and Gooch, those plauets twain that run 
Their daily course round Londonderry’s Sun. 


Mr. Wodehouse, at the Norfoik Meeting, most unequivocally 
stated his conviction, that from a reduction of taxes only could 
effectual relief be afforded to the Agricultural Interest. Mr. 
Gooch’s declaration at the Suffolk Mecting was much to the same 
effect. When b read Mr. Hume's ainendment to the Address, ex. 
pressing an epinion that *° excessive taxation was the principal 
cause of our distresses,’’ aud praying his Majesty ‘ to direct 
such reductions in every branch of the public expenditure, as 
shall relieve the people from a portion of the taxes,” I felt 
confident Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. Gooch would be found giving 
it their warmest support. (4 laugh.) On looking over the names 
of those who voted with Mr. Hume, I could find neither the one 
nor the other of these gentlemen. Soon after, Mr. Brougham 
moved, ** That it is the bounder duty of the House, well consider. 
ing the pressure of the public burthens on all classes, and particu- 
larly the Agricultural classes, to pledge itself to obtain such a 
reduction of the taxes, as will afford effectual relief” This 
Resolution so exacily expressed by Mr. Wodehouse’s declaration, 
itwas in the very words so precisely similar, that I fully expected 
to find it seconded by Mr. Wodehouse. On looking over the list 
of the majority, | found Mr. Wodehouse and Mr. Gooch refusing 
to pledge the House to the smallest reduction of the taxes.  Lorc! 
Althorp’s motion followed a few days after, and here again we fiud 
our Norfolk and Suffolk ministerial members declaring, by their 
voles, * that the reduction in the amount of taxation, proposed by 
Ministers, was sufficient to satisfy lhe just expectations of the people ! 
Surely, Gentlemen, these instaaces are sufficient to shew you how 
watchful these two Members are of our interests; but lest they 
should fail-to carry conviction, there is yet another. Mr. Caleratt 
brought forward his motion for the repeal of the duty on Salt—a 
tax which presses more heavily on the poor than any tax in exis- 
fence ;—a tax which adds 36 tunes to the price of the article when 
first raised from the pit. Here again we find our two Knights of 
the Shire preventing, by their votes, the abolition of this odious and 
oppressive tax. Oh! but we shall be told that they voted for the 

iscontinuance of two Lay Lords of the Admiralty. Mr. Gooch 
certainly did; and, by their votes, the majority saved the country 
the enormous sum of ‘Two Thousand Pounds a-year! (4 laugh.) 
Gentlemen, the time is gone by when we are to be duped by such a 
piece of Parliamentary tactics as this. When millions are at stake, 
Ministers may calculate with cerlainty on the support. of these 
Members; but when thousands only are to be voted away, there ts 
ahttle shew of independence neustered up, and we find them in the 
ranks of the Opposition. But by such manceuvres their constitu- 
fats are no longer to be eajoled. (Vo, no.) Gentlemen, in the 
Course of the Session, amidst all the schemes for relieving our dis- 
tresses, and they are too curious to be passed by unnoticed, is there 
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ane werd about the abolition of useless places--any thing about the 
reduction of the Civil List—any lessening of the standing army 7— 
Not a sy-lable. Lord Londond eri y revrels that “ we cannot at 
present grasp such large dimensions of prosperity as we might, 
wish :s?—he holds out to us the ** fructifying and vivifying powers. 
of resurrection ;’—(a laugh) but uot a word does he say on the, 
subject of retret sehanent Thisisno partof the noble Lord’s system. 
He does indeed promise to lend us some money on good security, but 
be forgets to tell us that this money must first de borrowed. and that 
we must be saddled with the iaterest of it. (4 laugh.) One of the most 
amusing exhibitions this Session, was the noble Lord's tuvocation 
of the shade of Pitt: when some member ventured to suggest the 
propriety of deferring the operation of the Sinking Fund, until the 
country was more prosperous. ** Ob, shade of Pitt!” said bis 
ei hip, “ what would be thy feelings could’st thou now feok . 
down onthisassembly, aud hear it grave ly proposed to lay unhallow-, 
ed hands on thal imperishab le monument which thon hast raised to 
thy fame!’ Gentlemen, would it be believed, if we cid not know 
the fact, that this very same Lord Londonderry end his colleagues, 
have actually demolished this ‘ imperishable monument,” about 
which he so pathetically harangues? (4 laugh.) How such a sen- 
tence could have been gravely nttere d, and vravely heard, surpasses 
my comprehension. However, having demolished Mr. Pitt’s Sink- 
lug Fund, our ministers are now determined to have a snug little | 
Sinking Fund of their own, which according to their account, wil! 
amount to five millions a year, and with this they propose to pay , 
off a debt of a thousand milfions. (.4 laugh.) But the time is now 
come, when the atlention of the people will be oo longer diverted 
by such childish shifts and schemes: they now look lo such a re- 
Juction of their burthens as shall vive them real and substantial re- 
def, and that reduction they are persuaded wiil only be effected 
by a House of Commens elected by, aud responsible to them: 
selves.” 

Mr. Fowler next proceeded to expose what he “ considered the 
nonsense ulfered by Lord Londonderry in his late me ‘morable 
weech on agricultural distress, which he did in a very humourous 
strain. tle had said that the Jaws of nature would be reversed by 
the taking off the taxes; let the trial be made.—1f the sun did not 

spine, if the mocn did vot give her light, if the dew re! freshened 
sot the ground, we could then fall on cur kuees and pray for the. 
muposition of the taxes again.” 


Such harangues as these, ought to be heard every 
week, al every ‘market- table, andat every sccial meeting. 
The facts cannot be dis, rov ed. The principles cannot 
be eae It may be said of them in the language 

Paine, thal as * ‘light needs no inscripbon to dis- 

paren it from darkness, so truth needs none to Cis- 

linguish it from error. All that if asks, is) the 
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liberty of appearing and that is a liberty which. 
syery man ought to claim for it. ‘The enemies of truth 
hale it as much as thieves hate the light ; and are as 
eager to suppress it, as thieves are toextineuish the lamps — 
that might betray their nefarious desizns. But for the 
‘iends of truth to suppress it, because its enemies dislike 
it, would be as ridiculous as if the inhabitants of a town - 
were to extinguish all the lamps because the thieves werd . 
not pleased with them! These meetings are calculatee 
io keep up a constant Awe and cry, not only after ali 
known delinguents, but after all occasional deserters, 
and suspicious characters. Mr. Gurney, M.P. tor Nor- 
wich, was discovered not to have been at his post, when 
the repeal of the Salt Tax wasprevented by a majerily.of 
four only. Mr. Taylor said his non-atlendance “* arose 
~ from his dislike te being found in a house of such 7d- 
‘fame :”—a wilty, but a wreak, apology fora desertion 
of his duty. Sue h a reason might prevent him from 
cele a member of parliament ; but it is no better jus- 
lification of his absence, then it would be for a_ parish 
constable, to decline to take an offender into custody, 
because he lived in a house of ill-fame. The greater 
the ill-fame of the house, the more necessary for an._ 
honest watchman to be vigilant and altentive. Mr. 
Gurney, and every other independent member, who 
is Not constant in season, and out of season, is not - 
oily injuring the people, by neglecting interests 
committed to his care : ; Dut he is betraying them to 
their enemies, by leading them to believe that he will do 
- duty, when he has no intention of performing il.. 
''. Gurney will excuse us for these remarks. These 

“¢ hot times when the friends of the people can be sufler- 
We toandon their public duties without censure. If 
'. Gurney cannot attend, det him resign! ‘There are 
ilhers who can; and the most vital interests might | 
depend upon a single vote. Sir Thomas Beevor enquir- 
‘d ako atter another absentee, Mr. Anson, M.P. for — 
armouth, whe. was elected by the popular par ty, after 
- exertion. “ He was in Ireland!” was the reply: 
hich tie meetivg rn’ auswered with exclamations 
» 0 ércuse ' fet hrm vestan hes seat!” The majority 
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against the repeal of the Salt Tax was but four ; anc 
here are éwo men, Anson and Gurney, who ought to have 
heen present. A very slight enquiry would discover 
Jive or six more, who after pledging themselves to do 
their duty, were not present on an occasion when their 
votes might have saved the country a million and a half 
per annum! Any paltry private, excuse will do to take 
an M.P. away from his duty! A beef-steak, a bottle of 
wine, a play, an opera, or the gaming table, are ample 
reasons for an absence on an important debate! But if 
these things were promulgated every week among their 
constituents, even members of parliament would learn 
decency from fear, if they could not acquire it from the 
principles which should actuate gentlemen of honor ! 
The proverb s2ys, it is essential to watch bad, but even 
the best are better for good looking after ; and as 
matters stand, it is only al such meetings, that the con- 
duct of representatives can be properly noticed. We 
trust, that the Reformers will avail themselves of the 
means that remain to them of forming and concentrating 
the PUBLIC opINION! Some affected statesmen tell us 
they care nothing for public opinion, and ask what 
public opinion can effect! In reply, we will tell them 
what it has done, and leave them to GuESS-what i 
may do. Public opinion enabled the United Provinces of 
Holland, to assert their independence of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy. Public opinion enabled the United States of 
America to throw off the yoke of the Boroughmongers 
of England. Public opinion has emancipated the new 
nations of South America, and the old nations of Spain 
and Portugal! Those men must therefore rank English 
freemen below the slaves of every other quarter of the 
world in point of intellect and resolution, who contend 
that the lever which has moved the world, is powerless 
in Britain. We leave them to all the consolation they 
can derive from such a source. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Davison hegs to acknowledge the receipt of One Pound from 
the Lyun Union. 
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“ My Masters of Misrule! [ have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Outp Puay. 


605. The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate the 
malignity of an offence, not merely by the loss or pain which 
single acts may produce, but by the general alarm and anxiety 
arising from the fear of mischief and insecurity of possession : 
he therefore exercises the right which societies are supposed to 
have over the lives of those that compose them, not simply to 
punish a transgression, but to maintain order and preserve 
quiet: he enforces those laws with severity that are most In 
danger of violation, as the commander of a garrison doubles the 
guard on that side which is threatened by the enemy. This 
method has long been tried, but tried with so little success, 
that rapine and violence are hourly increasing. Yet few seem 
willing to despair of its efficacy; and of those who employ their 
speculations upon the present corruptions of the people, some 
propose the introduction of more horrid and lingering terrific 
punishments; some are inclined to accelerate the executions ; 
some to discourage pardons; and all seem to think that lentty 
has given confidence to wickedness, and that we can only be 
rescued from the talons of robbery by inflexible figour and san- 
guinary justice. Yet since the right of setting an wucertain 
and arbitrary value upon fife has been disputed, and since ex- 
perience of past times gives us little reason to hope that any 
reformation wi'l be aflected bya periodical havoc of our fellow- 
beings, perhaps it will not be uscless to consider what conse- 
quences might arise from relaxations of the law, and a more 
rational and equitable adaptation of penalties to offences. 
Death is, as one of the ancients observes, of dreadful things 
the most dreadful,—an evil, beyond which nothing can be 
threatened by sublunary power, or feared from human enmity 
or vengeance, This terror should therefore be reserved as tlie 
‘St resort of authority, as the strongest and most operative of 
Moubitory sanctions, and placed before the treastire of life to 
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guard from invasion what cannot be restored. To equal rob. 
bery with murder, is to reduce murder to robbery, to coufound 
incommon minds the gradations of iniquity; and incite the 
commission of a greater crime to prevent the detection of a less, 
If only murder were punished with death, very few robbers 
would stain their hands in blood: but when, by the last act of 
cruelty no new danger is incurred and greater security may be 
obtained, upon what principle shall we bid them forbear 2—Dr, 
Samuel Johnson. The Rambler (No. 144) 1751. 


606. It appeareth ina Parliament roll, (3 Hen. VI.) that the 
Parliament, being as it hath been said, called commune concilium, 
every member of the house being a counseller, should have three 
properties of the elephant ; first, that he hath no gall; secoudly, 
that he is inflexible and cannot bow; thirdly, that he is of a 
most ripe and perfect memory; which properties, as there it is 
said, ought to be in every member of the great council of Par- 
liament. First, to be without gall, that is, without imalice, 
rancour, heat or envy: in elephante melancholia transit in 
nutrimentum corporis. Every gallish inclination (if any were) 
should tend to the good of the whole body, the commonwealth, 
Secondly, that he be constant, inflexible, and not to be bowed, 
or turned from the right, either for fear, reward, or favor, nor 
in Judgment respect any person : 


Illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flezit. 


Thirdly, of a ripe memory, that they, remembering perils past, 
might prevent dangers to come, as in that roll of Parliament it 
appeareth. Whereunto we will add two other properties of 
the elephant; the one, that they be marime virtutis et maxim 
intellectus, of greatest strength and understanding; tamen 
gregatim semper incedunt, yet they are sociable and go in com- 
panies; for animalia gregara non sunt nociva, sed animalia 
solivaga sunt nociva—sociable creatures taat go in flocks or 
herds are not hurtful, as deer, sheep, &c. but beasts that walk 
solely, or singularly, as bears, foxes, &c. are dangerous and 
hurtful; the other that the elephant is philanthropos, quia 
homini erranti viam ostendit. And these properties ought 
every Parliament to have—Sir Edward Coke, Institutes 
(4th) 1684, 
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607. It is not only possible, but easy, to bring up a child to 
worship a pair of tongs, or a monkey’s tooth: and in these 
matters the child generally forms the man, who often adores 
rust and rottenness when he 1s old, because he did sO when he 
was young : nay, time and experience, which sometimes cure 
other follies, add to this. Religious folly is a mistress, which 
her votaries scarce ever enjoy to satiety; but, unlike other 
mistresses, the more she is enjoyed, the more she is idolized ; 
and the uglier, the more engaging. If we can but bear her at 
first, we shall soon come to like her; liking will improve into 
love, and love into dotage. The highest transports of this 
fairy passion are found under grey hairs and in frozen veins. 
The older, the more amorous. So that in this instance, if we 
do not learn wisdom when we are young, we shall be children 
when we are old-—Thomas Gordon. Independent Whig. 
(3 Vol.) 1735. 


608. Lady Kent articled with Sir Edward Herbert, that he 
should come to her when she sent for him, and stay with her as 
long as she would have him; to which he set his hand. Then 
hearticled with her, that he should go away when he pleased, 
and stay away as long he pleased; to which she set her hand. 
This is the epitome of all the contracts in the world, betwixt 
mau and man, betwixt prince and subject: they keep them as 


long as they like them, and no longer.—John Selden. Table 
Talk. 1689. 


609 Of the causes which originated the ruin of Italy, the 
primary and most influential were the ambitious contentions of 
the Popes and the Emperors, and the partition of the peninsula 
into numerous petty and independent jurisdictions. The con- 
tests which had so frequently armed the Italian republics 
against each other, though fatal to that unity by which alone 
Italy could become a powerful nation, had still an energizing 
influence on the people; and during their civil broils, the 
domestic virtues and love of country remained unchanged and 
conspicuous. When foreign irruption spread its licentions ar- 
maments over the land, and pestilence and plague occasioned a 
'cmporary relaxation of moral obligation, the poet or philosopher 
of the day, boldly attacked the reigning vice, and exposed the 
public shame ; and on such occasions, Dante reproached in 
mortal verse, and Boccacio launched the satires of his Deca- 
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merone. But when miiitary adventurers become sovereign 
princes, and the rude fortresses of Ferrara, Modena, Milan, 
and Parma, were converted into courts, when powerful indi- 
viduals were placed by accumulated wealth and foreign alliance 
beyond the pale of public opinion, then the morals of Italy feli 
with her liberties, An Inquisition established in all her cities by 
the Spanish and Papal influence, the increased sale of indulgences 
necessitated by the extravagance of the Medicean Popes, the rea- 
dly absolution of crime and remission of sin to all whe could pay 
the price of redemption,—completed the work of degradation, 
and annihilated national morality as well as national indepen. 
dence. From the middle of the 16th century to the epoch of 
the French Revolution, the people of Italy become generally 
demoralized in all their social relations. Their virtues had in 
their best days been all their own,—their vices, even in their worst, 
they owed to theirrulers! Florence had been the Sparta, as well 
as the Athens, of the middle ages ; and when she fell from her 
‘high estate,’ her fall was commensurate to her previous elevation, 
She shared with the rest of Italy the general sources of misery 
and debasement ¢ but slie had another vein of evil within her own 
bosom, that co-operated with the external pressure ou her welfare 
—for the talents and virtues of some of her citizens becaine as 
fatal to her hberties, as foreign invasion and influential alliances. 
‘The moment that power is permitted by the partiality of a 
people te vest in an individual, or to centre in a familf, 
liberty receives ifs death wound. Man, in his highest state 
of moral aud intellectual pretection, is not to be trusted with 
absolute dominion. His nature was not made for it; and there 
is not one instance on historic record, in which he has beeit 
so trusted, without his atfections becoming perverted, and his 
instincts depraved: with no public opinion te guidé—and uo 
public force to control —his volitions, he has unifortly de- 
generated frem his social character, aud _ inflicted fasting 
misery upon the subjects of misrule. For power there is but 
one safe depository,—and that is, the responsible admius- 
trator of recognized laws.—Lady Morgan, Ltaly, 1821. 


acetate 


610. When the humours of the people are stirred by discontents 
or popular grief, it is wisdom in a Prince to give them moderate 
liberty to evaporate. He that turns the humour back too hastily, 
makes the wound bleed inwardly, and til the body with mahg- 
nity —Jramcis Quardes. Enchiridion (of. 
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oROCEEDINGS OF THE BIRMINGHAM PATRIOTIC 
FUND. 





The Commitee of the Birmingham Union, or Patriots’ Friend 
society, feel great pleasure in laying before their Friends and 
the public at large, the Second Quarter’s Accounts of this 
valuable Institution; at the same time they beg leave to inform 
them, that their most sanguine expectations have been fully 
vealized. The present flourishing and still increasing state of 
this Society, must indeed be truly gratifying to every Philan- 
thropic mind. , 

Wealso take this opportunity of returning our sineete thanks 
‘o our friends who have assisted us in practically sytpathizing 
with those of our Brethern, who have been torn from the bosom 
of their families by the mandates of depostic law, and immured 
within the prison’s gloom, for advocating those principles which 
ae founded upon the eternal and immutable laws*of God and 
Nature. 

We are aware there are numbers of reformers who have not 
yet come forward in support of the above laudable objects ; 
and as we pledge ourselves to fresh exertions, we earnestly in- 
treat those individuals to do their duty, and manifest to the 
world, and to shew to posterity, that they are alive to the com- 
mon interests of Man; and that they view with a jealous eye 
those traitors to their country who dare to barter away the 
inherent birth-rights of a free born people. 

Every cay furnishes us with some additional instances of the 
corrupt and futile state of our representation. We now hear 
of as great blasphemy being spoken in the senate, as ever 
emanated from the lips of the greatest blasphemer who ever 
presumed to call divine goodness into question viz. that of 
taxing the Deity, with all our calamities because he ‘ causeth 
the earth to yield her fullincrease.”? Long has some plan been 
wanted to concentrate the reformers into one grand and _indis- 
soluble bond of union. Such a one we coneeive to be embraced 
by the Great Northern Union, and if acted upon with the same 
*pirit with which it came from its author, would ultimately re- 


‘tore our long-lost rights and liberties. It is useless to waste time 


in stating the objects of this Union, for every one must admit 
that if the Refor 


ny orig mers of England were united, and a large fund 
tue disposal, they could acgomplish any object which was 
lecessary for the salvation of the couutry. We conceive that if 


Vou VIM. No. 16. 
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a few genuine patriots were placed within the wails of the 
House, falsely called the People’s House of Representation, they 
would be constant in seasou and out of season, continually 
ringing peals of Radical changes in the ears of our oppressors 
—continnally arguing the justice of our claims, until at length 
the mask being torn from the face of canting hypocrites, sophistry 
and lies would be compelled to give way, and reason might 
again resume her empire ; then indeed might justice and truth 
embrace each other in our senate, and righteousness and peace 
be equally administered to all. 

Rouse then Fellow Townsmen, and like the lion of the 
forest shew yourselves mighty in the midst of your foes; and be 
determived that a0 act of yours shall ever give your children’s 
children cause to curse the degeneracy of their sires that made 
them slaves; but rathe: give them cause to extol that virtue 
and patriotism which made them free. 

THOMAS BAKER Chairman, 

Birmingham, April 3, 1822. 


Statement of Quarter’s Account. 





By Cash received from January 3rd.to April 8d 26 6 2 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Balance due to Treasurer- i a a i ES 
To Cash Printing 1000 Addresses : 1 0 0 
To Cash remitted to our Brave incarcerated 
Townsmen, in Warwick Goal me 710 0 
Yo Cash do. in Oakham Goal . 2. . . . «© 315 0 
Yo Cash do. in Coldbath Fields prison — . . 215 6 
‘Yo Cash do. te Thos. Northmore, Esq. for 
the use of the Great Northern Union. . . 10 0 0 
To the Proprietor as an acknowledgment for . 
the use of the Coffee-room  . . 010 6 
‘Pe Cash for Backs and Postage ' 0 5 3 
25 18 3 
Balance in hand 0 8 0 
26 6 3 


N.B. The Committee meet the first. and third Wednesday 
m every month, to receive the money from the Collectors, when 
any donation to the society will be thankfully received. Or any. 
wishing to become a subscriber of one penny per week, or up 
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2 
yards, may give their names and address to the Treasurer, 
ich Street, Bordesley ; or. to Mr. Tibbits, Pamphlet Seller 
Dale-end. a 

{tis the anxious wish of the Commitee to make this mstitu- 
‘ion as public as possible. it is therefore hoped that every 
person Who has one of these addresses will shew it to as many 
friends as he can. THOMAS LAKINS, Treasnrer, 

| High-street, Bordesley. 


Letter to T. Nortumorer, Esg. Cleve House, near 
Ereter, inclusing the second remittance of len pounds, 
in aid of the Northern Unien. 


Birmingham, April 6th, 1822. 

SIR, 

The Birmingham Union, or Patriets’ Friend 
society, in the absence of the worthy and patriotic Wolseley, 
and in compliance with his appointment, beg to deposit in your 
hands ten pounds ; being their second remittance for the use of 
the Great Northern Union. 

We also embrace this opportunity to acquaint you with the 
engagement of our (at present) infant Society. As radical 
Reformers, we feel it an indispensible, and primary duty, to 
afford a ray of consolation to the imprisoned patriots ; who, by 
advocating Our cause, have become victims of the direct ven- 
geance of our common foes. We every day witness the peti- 
tons of our fellow-countrymen, (however humbly couched or 
reasonably argued) rejected, or disregarded, by those whose 
consciences are hardened by a long course of iniquity and op- 
Pression; and whose minds have heen long practiced in wrong 
and robbery. Being convinced that those hy whom redress is 
vened, can only be deprived of their abused authority by the 
embodied people, we hail with gladness a plan, which has for its 
object the concentration of the energies of our country ; for it 
— nation’s voice whieh can make, cr unmake, rulers at its 
wil] 

We inclose a statemeni of our jast quartes’s receipts and ex- 
peaditure; by which you will see, that our first object is to 
"upport our Jeaders; as a Grecian historian observes,—“ a 
‘body without a leader, is like a body without a soul:”—and 
Neh to rally reund the standard of Unity erected in the 
North 

We regret that we have not been able to do more; but we 
yust that our numbers will increase (as they have as yet con- 
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tmued to do, until all who hate * oppression’ 


: | Ss woes and paits,” 
stand united, determined to PERISH or be FREE. | 


[ am, Sir, on behalf of the Society, 
Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS LAKINS, Treasurer. 
High Street, Bordesley, Birmingham. 





Reply of Mr. Northmore. 

SIR, 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of ten pounds, 
being the second remittance of the Birmingham Patriots’ 
Friend Society, for the use of the Great Northern Union. | 
also return you my thanks for the statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements ; and heartily do 1 approve of the benevolent ob- 
jects of your labours, and rejoice in their success. 

To give consolation to the afflicted; relief to the prisoner ; 
and impulse to that freedom, in which, and for which, God 
created man, ar objects worthy of the Christian, the patriot, 
and the moralist, ‘True it is, that corruption has overspread the 
country, blasting and withering in lier progress, the best fruits 
of the earth; but we ought to reflect that evil is in a great 
measure, if not altogether, the necessary forerunner of good; 
and the worse the present state of things 1s, the wearer the 
remedy. The late Mr. Wyndham, said, that “ all is corrupt 
“ from top to bottem;” corruption has not diminished since 
his time; of this we have too many, and too convincing proofs ; 
and perhaps the recent instance produced in the papers of the 
day is not the least, viz., that the very insu rection act, by which 
our brethren in Ireland, are put out of the pale of the constitu- 
tion, has afforded a source of emolument to some of the magis- 
trates, who, it is said, have absolutely been making money, by 
exacting fees for passes to travellers. No more is wanted; 
Reform must be at hand; and even the manner of its accom- 
plishment was pointed out by Mr. Pitt himself; who in the yeat 
1782, declared, “ that parliamentary reform could only be 
‘accomplished by Resolutions of the people acting om the 
“ prudence of the House.” Be therefore resolved ; be united, 
he free. 

With every good eg? 
I remain, Your’s, &c. 
THOMAS NORTHMORE. 
Clove, 8th Aprid, 13822. 
‘To Mi. Lakins, Preasurer. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 
OF FINANCE, 


—Se 


(Continued from p. 532.) 


One of the amusements that has kept up the farce of ihe 
funding system is, that the interest is regularly paid, But as 
the interest is always paid in bank notes, and as bank notes 
can always be coined for the purpose, this mode of payment 
proves nothing. The point of proof is—can the bank gives 
cash for the bank notes on which the interest is paid? If it 
cannot, and itis evident it cannot, some millions of bank notes 
must go without payment, and those holders of bank netes 
who apply last will be worst off. When the present quantity of 
cash in the bank be paid away, it is next to impossibe 
to see how any new quantity is to arrive. None will arrive 
fiom taxes, for the taxes will all be paid in bank notes ; and 
should the government refuse bank notes in payment of taxes, 
the credit of bank notes will be gone at once, No cash will, 
arrive from the business of discounting merchants’ bills ; for 
every merchant will pay off those bills in bank notes, and not 
incash, ‘There is therefore 10 means left for the bank to obtain 
Lew supply of cash, after the present quantity be paid away. 
But, besides the impossibility of paying the interest of the fund- 
ed debt in cash, there are many thousand persons in London and 
i the country, who are holders of bank notes that come into 
their hands in the fair way of trade, and who are not stock- 
ho ers in the funds ; and as such person have had no hand in 
increasing the demand upon the bank, as those have had who 
or their own private interest, like Boyd * and others, are con- 
lracting, or pretending to contract for new loans, they will cons 
‘eive they have a just right cheir bank notes should be paid first. 
Boyd has been very sly in France, in changing his paper into 
cash. He will just be as sly in doing the same thing in Lon- 
On ; for he has learned to calculate: and then it is proba- 
he will set off for America. 7 
Smith, jF pae of payment at the bank is not a new thing. 
ree — Wealth of Nations, book 2, ch. 2, says, that in the 
*at 1696, exchequer bills fell forty, fifty, and .sixty per cent; 








* Acontractor in the year 1494 :—one of the many who have 


ipoiled the public of the money which they afterwards lent to the 
public again. 
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bank notes twenty per cent; and the bank stopt paymeni— 
That which happened in 1696 may happen again in 1796*, The 
period in which it lappened was the last vear of the war of King 
William. ff necessarily put a stop to the further emission o/ 
exchequer and navy bills, and to the raising of new loans ; anc 
the peace which took place the next year was probably hurried 
on by this circumstance, and saved the bank froin bankruptey. 
Smith, in speaking of the circumstances of the bank, upon another 
occasion, says (book 2, chap. 2.)-—" This great company has 
been reduced to the necessity of paying in sixpences.” Wher 
a bank adopts the expedient of paying in sixpences, it is a con- 
fession of insolvency, 

{t is worthy of observation, that every case of a failure in 
finances, since the system of paper began, las produced a revo- 
lution in governments, either total or partial. A failure in the 
finauces of France produced the French revolution, A failure 
In the finances of the assignats broke up the revolutionary govern- 
meni, and produced the present French Constitution. A failure 
in the finances of the old Congress of America, and the em- 
barrassments it brought upon commerce, breke up the system of 
the old confederation, and produced the present federal consti- 
tution. Ifthen we admit of reasoning by comparison of causes 
aud events, a failure in the English finances will produce some 
change inthe government of that country. 

_ As to Mr. Pitt’s project of paying off the national debt, by 
applying a million a year for that purpose while he continues 
adding more then twenty millions a year to it, 1s like setting @ 
man with a wooden leg to runaftera hare. The longer he runs 
the farther he is off +. ; 

When [I said that the funding system had entered the last 
twenty years of its existence, I certainly did not mean that tt 
would continue twenty years, and then expire as a lease would 
dot. I meant to describe that age of decrepitude in which death 





— cee 
* Itdid happen; but the insolvent bank got an act of ‘parlia- 
ment to make their creditors take notes which the bank could not 
pay. \fan individual could get a similar act, it is clear that bank- 
ruptcy would not follow insolvency. | 
+ The beauty of this simile is only equalled by the aptitude of 
itsnature. Mr. Pitt began to pay off the debt, when it was about 
two hundred millions; and his mode of paying off has encreased it 
to eight hundred millions ! ae 
+ When Mr. Paine said the funded system would expire ‘4 
twenty years, he had all the probability on his side, that one wh 
have, who should say a sickly man of fifty years old, wou'd not his 
to reach a hundred years. Yet cireumstances might falsify this 
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; every day to be expected, and life cannot continue long, But 
jeath of credit, or that state that is called bankruptcy, is not 
tways marked by those progressive stages of visible decline, 
‘hat mark the decline of natural life. In the progression of 
natural life, age cannot counterfeit youth, nor conceal the de- 
rarture of juvenile abilities, But it is otherwise with respect 
tothe death of credit ; for though all the approaches to bank- 
cuptey may actually exist in circumstances, they admit of being 
concealed by appearances. Nothing is more common then to 
see the bankrupt of to day, a man in credit but the day before ; 
yet no sooner is the real state of his affairs known, than every 
body can see, he had been insolvent long before. In London, 
the greatest theatre of bankruptcy in Europe, this part of the 
subject will be well and feelingly understood. 

Mr. Pitt continually talks of credit and of the national re- 
sources. These are two of the feigned appearances by which 
the approaches to bankruptcy are concealed. That which he 
calls credit may exist, as I have just shewn, in a state of 
solvency ; and is always what I have before described it to be 
—gsuspicion asleep. 

As to national resources, Mr. Pitt, Jike all the Eng- 
lish financiers that preceded him since the funding-system 
hevan, has uniformly mistaken the nature ot a resource ;—that 
is, they have mistaken it consistently with the delusion of the 
funding-system; but time is explaining the delusion. That 
which he calls, and which they called, a resource, is not a re- 
source, but is the antecipation of a resource. They have anti- 
cipated what would have been a resource in another generation, 
had not the use of it been so anticipated. The funding-system is 
a system of anticipation. Those who established it a hundred 
years ago, anticipated the resources of those who were to live 
aluudred years after; for the people of the present day have 
to pay the interest of the debts contracted at that time 
aud of all debts contracted since. But it is the last fea- 
ther that breaks the herse’s back. Had a system began a 
hundred years before, the amount of taxes at this time 
lo pay the aunual interest at 4 per cent. (could we suppose such 
a system of insanity could have continued) would be two bun- 
dred and twenty millions annually; for the capital of the debt 


~ 





probabie expectation , but were it then predicted that the indivi- 
“ual would uot live fifty years more, the prophecy would have an 
most invariable law of nature in its favour. Thus the funding 
yen must die. Itis as mortal as humanity; and baving reached 
“ne state of decrepitude, its decease may be hourly expected. 


és ye 
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would: be 5486. millions, according to the ratio that ascert 
the expense of the wars for the hundred years that are past 
But long before it could have reached this period, the value of 
Bank-notes, from the immense quantity of them, (for it is in 
paper only that such a nominal revenue could be collected) 
would have been as low or lower than continental paper money 
has been in America, or assignats in France; and, as to the 
idea of exchanging them for gold and silver, it is too absurd to 
be contradicted. 

Do we not see that nature, in all her operations, disowns 
the visionary basis upon which the funding-system is built 2 
She acts always by renewed successions, and never by accumu- 
lating additions perpetually progressing. Animals and vegeta. 
bles, men and trees, have existed ever since the world began ; 
but that existence has been carried on by successions of genera- 
tions, and not by continuing the same men and the same trees 
jn existence that existed first: and, to make room for the new, 
sie removes the old. Every natural ideot can see this. It is 
the stock-jobbing ideot only that mistakes. He has conceived 
that art can do what nature cannot. Te is teaching her a new 
system,—that there is no occasion for man to die :—that the 
scheme of creation can be carried on upon the plan of the 
funding system :—that it can proceed by continual additions of 
new beings, like new loans, and all live together in eternal 
youth. Go, count the graves, thou ideot, and learn the folly 
of thy arithmetic! 

But, besides these things, there is something visibly farcical 
in the whole operation of loaning. It is scarcely more than four 
years ago that such a rot of bankruptcy spread itself over Lon- 
don, that the whole commercial fabric tottered ;* trade and 
credit were at a stand; and such was the state of things, that, 
to prevent or suspend a general bankruptcy, the government 
lent the merchants six millions in government paper, and now 
the merchants lend the goverment twenty-two millions in their 
paper; and two parties, Boyd and Morgan, men but little 


als 





* The rot has now extended itself to the farmers ; and they are 
disappearing as fast as sheep die under that fatal distemper. The 
commercial rot has frequently been renewed, in the course of the 
jast twenty years. As long ago as the days of Swift it was per- 
ceived that the English system of Government was upheld by jug: 
sling every class in its turn, but only one at atime, that the classes 
may be prevented from an union which would have protected them 
all, itis the farmers’ turn fo be ruined at present The fundhold 
ersare not on the list 
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known, contend who shall be the lenders. Whata farce is this? 
it reduces the operation of loaning to accommodation paper, in 
which the competiters contend, not who shall lend, but who 
shall sign, because there is something to be got for signing. 

Every English stock-jobber and minister boasts of the cre- 
dit of England. Its credit, say they, is greater than that of any 
country in Europe. ‘There isa good reason for this; for there is 
not anothercountry in Europe that could be made the dupe of such 
a delusion. The English funding-system will remain a monument 
of wonder, not so much on account of the extent to which it 
has been carried, as of the folly of believing in it. 

Those who had formerly predicted that the funding system 
would break up when the debt should amount to one hundred 
or one hundred-and fifty millions, erred only in not distinguish- 
ing between insolvency aud actual bankruptcy; for the insol- 
vency commenced as soon as the government became unable 
to pay the interest in cash, or to give cash for the Bank- 
notes in which the interest was paid, whether that inability was 
known or not, or whether it was suspected or not. Iusolvency 
always takes place before bankruptcy; for bankruptcy is _no- 
thing more than the publication of that insolvency. In the 
affairs of an individual it often happens that insolvency exists 
for several years before bankruptcy ; and that the insolvency 
is concealed and carried on till the individual is not able to pay 
one shilling in the pound. A government can ward off bank- 
ruptcy longer than an individual; but insolvency will inevitably 
produce bankruptcy, whether in an individual or in a govern- 
ment, If then the quantity of Bank-notes payable on demand, 
which the Bank has issued, are greater than the Bank can pay 


off, the Bank is insolvent; and when that insolvency be declared, 
itis a bankruptey.* 





* Among the delusions that have been imposed upon the nation 
by ministers, to give a false colouring to its affairs, and by none 
more than by Mr. Pitt, is a motley, amphibious charactered thin 
ralled the balance of trade. This balance of trade, as it is <aitede 
is taken from the custom-house books, in which entries are made 
of all cargoes exported, and also of all cargoes imported, in each 
year; and when the value of the exports, according to the price 
set upon them by the exporter or by the custom-honse, is greater 
than the value of the imports, estimated in the same manner, they 
say, the balance of trade is so much in their favour: 

The custom-house books prove regularly enough that so many 
cargoes have been exported, and so many imported ; but this is 
all they prove, or were intended to prove. They have nothing to 
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I come now to shew the several ways by which Bank-noies 
get iuto circulation. I[ shall afterwards offer an estimate on 
the total quantity or amount of Bank-notes existing at this mo- 
ment. 

The Bank aci in three capacities. As a bank of dis- 
count; as a bank of deposit; and as a banker for the govern- 
ment. 

irst, as a bank of discount. The Bank discounts merchants 
bills of exchange for two months.* When a merchant has a bill 
that will become due at the end of two months, and wants 
payment before that time, the Bank advances that payment to 
him, deducting therefrom at the rate of five per ceut. per ann. 
The bill of exchange remains at the Bank as a pledge or pawn, 
and at the eid of two months it must be redeemed. This trans- 
action is done altogether in paper; for the profits of the Bank, as 
a Bank of discount, arise entirely from its making use of paper 
as money. The Bauk gives Bank-notes to the merchant in 
discounting the bill of exchange, and the redeemer of the bill 





cette 


do with the balance of profit or loss; and it is ignorance to ap. 
peal to them upon that account: for the case is, that the greater 
the loss is in any one year, the higher will this thing called the 
balance of trade appear to be, according to the Custom-house 
hooks. For example, nearly the whole of the Mediterranean cou- 
voy has been taken by the French this year; consequently those 
cargoes will not appear as imports on the custom-house books, and 
therefore the balance of trade, by which they mean the profits ef 
it, will appear to be so much the greater as the less amounts to; 
and, on the other hand, had the loss not happened, the profits 
would have appeared to have been so much the less. All the losses 
happening at sea to returning cargoes, by accidents, by the cle- 
ments, or by capture, make the balance appear the higher on 
the side of the exporis; and were they all lost at sea, it would 
appear to be all profit on the custom-house books !—Also every 
cargo of exports that is lost that occasions another to be sent, 
adds in like manner to the side of the exports, and appears as pré- 
fit, This year the balance of trade will appear high, because the 
losses have been great by capture and by storms. The ignorance 
of the British Parliament, in listening to this hackneyed imposi- 
tion of Ministers about the balance of trade, is astonishing. It 
shows how little they know of national affairs; and Mr. Grey 
may as well taik Greck to them, as make motions about the 
state of the nation. Theyuaderstand fox-huntingand the game-lawe 

* [t has new extended the term discount from twe months to 
three; which has theeffcct of adding one-third more to this species 
of accommodation paper. This was an expedient to counteract the 
diminution of Bank-notes, by the receut issue of the small quar: 
‘ity of gold, 
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pays Bank-notes to the Bank in redeeming it. It very seldcm 
happens that any real money passes between them. 

If the profits of a bank be, for example, two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, (a great sum to be made merely by > 
exchanging one sort of paper for another, and which shews 
also that the merchanis of that place are pressed for money 
for payments, instead of having money to spare to lend to go- 
vernment) 1¢ proves that the Bank discounts to the amount of 
four millions annually, or 666,666]. every two months; and as 
there never remain in the Bank more than two months’ pled ges, 
of the value of 0666,666l. at any one time, the amount of Bank- 
notes in circulation at any one time should not be more than to 
thatamount. ‘This is sutlicient toshew that the present immense 
quantity of Bank-notes which are distributed threugh every city, 
town, village, and farm-house, in England, cannot be accouut- 
ed for on the score of discounting, 

Secondiy,. as a bank of deposit. To deposit money at the 
Bank, means to lodge it there for the sake of convenience, and 
to be drawn out at any moment the depositor pleases, or to be 
paid away to his order. When the business of discounting is 
great, that of depositing is necessarily small. No man deposits 
and applies for discounts at the same time; for it would be like 
paying interest for lending money instead of for borrowing it. 
The deposits that are now made at the Bank are almost entirely 
Bank-notes, and consequently they add nothing to the ability 
of the Bank to pay off the Bahk-notes that may be presented 
for payment; and, besides this, the deposits are no more the 
property of the Bank, than cash or Bank-notes in a merchant’s 
counting-house are the property of his book-keeper. No 
great increase therefore of Bank-notes, beyond what the dis- 
counting business admits, can be accounted for on the score of 
deposits. 

Thirdly, The Bank acts as a banker for the government. 
Thisis the connection that threatens ruin to every public bank. 
[tis through this connection that the credit of a bank is forced 
far beyond what it ought to be, and still farther beyond its 
ability to pay. itis through this connection that such an im- 
mense redundant quantity of Bank-notes have gotten into cir- 
culation; and which, instead of being issued because there was 
property in the Bank, have been issued because there was 
none. | 

When the Treasury is empty, which happens in almost 
every year of every war, its coffers at the Bank are empty 
also. Itisin this condition of emptiness that the minister has 
recourse to emissions of what are called exchequer and navy 
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bills which continually generate a new increase of Bank-notes, 
and which are sported upon the public without there being pro- 
perty inthe Bank to pay them. These Exchequer and navy 
bills (being, as | have said, emitted because the treasury and 
its coffers at the Bank are empty, and cannot pay the demands 
that come in) are noother than an acknowledgment that the 
bearer is entitled to receive so mucli money. They may be 
compared to the settlement of an account, in which the debtor 
acknowledges the balance he owes, and for which he givesa 
note of hand; or to a note of hand given to raise money 
upon it. 

Sometimes the Bank discounts those bills as it would dis. 
count merchants’ bills of exchange ; sometimes it purchases 
them of the holders at the current price; and sometimes it 
agrees with the minister to pay an interest upon them tothe 
holders, and keep them in circulation. In every one of those 
cases an additional quantity of Bank-notes gets into circula- 
tion, and are sported, as I have said, upon the public, with- 
out their being property in the Bank, as banker for the govern- 
ment, to pay them; and besides this, the Bank has now no 
money of its own; for the money, that was originally sub- 
scribed to begin the credit of the Bank with at its first esta. 
blishment, has been lent to government, and wasted long ago, 


We must reserve the remainder of this pamphlet as a 
desert for the fundholders, and their affected patrons, 
who are only fattening them that they may have the 
better meal at last. Or, to parody the lines of the 
satirist— 

‘© While Pitt exclaim’d—* See all men for my use ! 


*€ § See Pitt for mine!’ exclaimed the funding goose! 
‘* What care to please, to tempt, to bribe, to treat him ! 
‘* All this be knew—but not that ’twas to eat him !” 


INEFFICIENCY OF MODERATE REFORM. 





To Lord John Russell, M.P. &c. &c. &¢. 
My Lorp,—Previous to your Lordship’s motion for a Reform 
jn the House of Commons, allow an obscure individual to sug- 
gest a few remarks on that subject. A Reform, to be of any 


permanent use, | have no doubt, must be Radical! The evil 
of misrepresentation has been so long endured, as to become 

The evil day for the borouglimongers can- 
not be much longer put off. If there is to be any thing like jus- 
tice to be obtained for the people, tha! must be the ground-work 


quite unbearable. 
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of Reform! Now, partial justice, that is, juStice between 
the higher and middle classes, exclusive of the lower class, must 
be evidently partial, and of course not worthy to be cafled 
justice! ‘Therefore, if you exclude one of the poorest of the 
people from being represented, you commit a manifest injury 
to that man, and thrust him out of the pale of the constitution. 
And how, my Lord, can it be reconciled to the maxims. of 
truth and equality, to deprive any one of his natural rights 
and liberty? or, how is it possible that a partial Reform can 
obtain the full consent of all the people, and reconcile the 
jarring interests of a whole community? But do ccemplete 
justice to all, and no rational being can openly object to it. 

If it should be said, that the uneducated working people are 
not capable of judging who are the most likely to represeut 
them honestly and faithfully, it may be replied, that it does 
not require an extensive knowledge of the world, to see that 
taxing the necessaries of life falls much heavier, in preportion, 
on the working people, than it does on the rich and: great ; 
and that it is not to be supposed the ignorant poor are to chuse 
the Great Officers of State, &c., &c. but Members of Parlia- 
ment, as a wholesome clieck to their inordinate ambition and 
protligacy. 

Major Cartwright’s “ Bill of Rights and Liberties,” - pub- 
lished a few years past, my Lord, is so well calculated for so 
desirable a purpose, that, without doubt, it ought to engage 
your Lordship’s most serious consideration. The indefatigable 
attention, the constant labours of a very long life, and the 
perpetual devotion of his honest and comprehensive mind, .to 
the welfare of his country and all mankind, must ensure the 
due attention of all those who prefer the public to their own 
private good, 

Many well-meaning gentlemen think, if the suffrage were 
extended to all householders, it would be quite sufficient for 
every useful purpose, to root out corruption ; but, even if such 
a scheme were practicable, and likely to answer the intent, 
yet, the palpable injustice of excluding all those who are not 
householders, would be so extremely unjust, as to create dis- 
gust in every honest mind. ‘To say to a poor man, * you shall 
have no friend in the legislature, because you are not a house- 
holder,” is just as much as to say, “you are an outcast of 
soctety ” No representation would be infinitely preferable to 
stich a mockery. If all the poor were to be represented, and 
the rich excluded, it would not be half so bad; for-the rich 
could always find advocates for money: and yet, no doubt 
Hey would think themselves unjustly dealt with. But v' 
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vou come to make distinctions, where is the matter to end ? 
Pie best way would be to make av distinctions; for all par- 
Hiality is palpable injustice. The great folks make a merit of 
bestowing liberty on the déttle ones! I would ask them how 
they became possessed of it, to give? Do they make the air we 
breathe ? Do they make the water we drink? Do they make 
the land that (with the labours of the poor) produces every 
thing we want? Liberty, and all the blessings we enjoy, are 
the gifts of HIM only who made all things. Is it not, then, 
the very pinnacle of arrogance, to talk of giving liberty to 
those who are unendowed with riches? The poor may be 
robbed of their just rights, and it is possible they might be 
restored to them; but to talk of giving them that which they 
‘rave been robbed of, is the most preposterous thing imaginable, 
Pride, inordinate pride, is the bane of society! To hold the 
ignorant poor in contempt and scorn, and to treat them like 
beasts of burden, is not the way to secure their affections, or 
engage their respect. ‘Do justice, love mercy, and walk 
humbly,” is enjoined by the Scriptures ; and if it be true, that 
** true selt-love and social are the same,” then how much better 
would it be to temper justice with humanity, and to put a fa- 
yvourable construction on the ignorance of the poor labourers, 
than to talk of depriving them of their just liberties. 

If it should be said, that recurring to ancient history, it has 
been found, that when the dower classes had gotten the pre- 
dominancy, they were sometimes guilty of excesses, from a 
spirit of revenge for cruelty and oppression, but it oughtto be 
considered, that in those days, printing had not been invented, 
and consequently the lower, and even the middling classes, 
were much more ignorant, than the very lowest of the present 
age; and, of course, the latter are not now so likely to be led 
astray from reason and justice! And if it should be asked, if 
thieves and vagabonds should be aliowed to vote for representae 
tives? Itis replied, that thieves and vagabonds are always 
liable to be punished by the laws for their offences; but it is 
not just to punish them beyond what the laws prescribe. If a 
rich man is found guilty of defrauding a poor orphan of its 
just right, he is obliged to make restitution ; but he 1s not, 
therefore, expelled from his country, or deprived of his fran- 
cise: why, then, should a poor man, if he is sutliciently 
punished for bis crime, be made an oufcast ef society? Why 
should he be deprived of hope? Why should excessive pu- 
aishment be inflicted on him, when a proportionate infliction 
would answer a much better purpose? Excessive punishment, 
westead of reclaiming, it is well known, only hardeas the heart 
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(.)t not auch better, then, to be merciful, in order to reclaim the 
wanderings of a poor ignorant fellow-creature, than to drive him 
‘o despair, by expelling him from the constitutional liberties of 
bjs native land? Would it not be much better to make him 
feel the benefits of just and equitable laws, than to make his 
soul revolt at excessive and unjust punishment? Certainly the 
best way to reclaim the wicked, is to make them sensible that 
the laws are not vindictive or partial ; and to convince them 
that “ honesty is the best policy,” that prudence is better than 
dishonesty, and that industry is much better than idleness and 
profligacy. 

From the foregoing plain reasoning, your Lordship must see 
ihe plain, practicable, and just maxim of universal suffrage. 
That without it, you cannot be just; without it, you cannot 
“do as you would be done by.” But if you go to partial re- 
form,—if_ you go to select householders, or any other denomi- 
nation of the people, to be the electors of members of parlia- 
ment, and exclude those your Lordship may think unworthy 
or ineligible, your Lordship will cause such irreconcilable dif- 
ferences, and so much heart-burnings amongst those that shall 
be excluded, as cannot be easily pacified. Besides the extreme 
difficulty of discriminating who are the most eligible, a house- 
holder that should be very ignorant, or a lodger that should be 
well educated and intelligent. Universal suffrage, my Lord, 
has none of these difficulties ;—universal suffrage cannot be 
opposed openly by any reasonable or Just man. But any thing 
short of it, must carry palpable injustice on the very face of it. 
Do not, therefore, my Lord, attempt a Reform, unless it be a 
complete and just Reform. 

My Lord, an opportunity now offers to briug Reformation to 
the test of truth.—The people are too well informed to be 
amused with a patch-work Reform! They must have some- 
thing substantial to feed on. To attempt to delude them with 
political sophistry, at this time, would produce more disgrace 
than the bare-faced delusions of the apostate Pitt ever did. 
Your Lordship has now an opportunity of crushing the hydra 
of corruption in its pestiferous den! It only requires a determi- 
ned resolution—moderate elocution—irresistible truth !—unde- 
“rating justice! anda hearty appeal to the People, to electrify the 
sation, and scare the minions of corruption beyond the bounds 
of existence! and thus an example will be set to the surround- 
ing nations for the triumph of truth, justice, and liberty! and 
the happiness of ail mankind. This will not be palatable, at 
Hist, to those who are absorbed in luxury; but a little time 
will convince them hat the subduing of their worst enemie- 
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their inordinate passions, and gating the affections of the great 
body of the people, would be infinitely preferable to all the 
blandishments of life, if interwoven with the disgust of all ho- 
nest men. 

Let me therefore entreat your Lordsbip to ponder well the 
letters which the Father of Reform, the venerable Major 
Cartwright, has recently addressed to your Lordship; wherein 
every objection to universal suffrage is so clearly refuted — where. 
in the path to honour and universal prosperity is so plainly de. 
Hineated; that none but the very haughty and prejudiced can 
remain unconvinced. 

When we read the history of the world, my Lord, does 
not the blood curdle in our veins, on being informed of the 
diabolical deeds of those infernals in the shape of men, who 
have devastated creation by their fiendlike conduct ?—does not 
human nature revolt at the atrocious proceedings of those 
worse than monsters, who have abused the power entrusted to 
them, by deluging the world with blood, and blotting the fair 
face of nature with indescrihable cruelties? But who knows, 
my Lord, but that the Ald Wise has not only permitted, but 
ordamed, those things to be, in order to excite our exertion 
and abhorrence, in such a manne? as eflectually to check, and 
root ont such execrable and detestable proceedings; and that 
the recollection of them may be both a satisfaction and a warn- 
ing to all futurity. After regaining our long lost hberty, my 
Lord, the recollection of our deprivations will cause our enjoy- 
ments to be more complete than if we had never experienced 
the interruption ; therefore; we ought to be ever thankful to the 
great first cause, for having out of temporary evil, produced 
permanent good ! 

Whether it be the will of Providence that corruption 
should be rooted out sooner or later, we cannot say; 
but probably the longer, and the more severe we suffer, 
the more complete will be our satisfaction on reeovery. 
Whether your Lordship be a real, or only a moderate, Re- 
former, remains to be seén; but, if your Lordship means. to 
tread the mazy round of. mystic policy, which has hitherto been 
trodden, regardless of common sense, and common honesty, it 
would be just as rational to expect “ grapes from thorns, or 
figs front thistles,” as to expect Reformation from such subtle, 
irrational, and sophisticated means. 

Aprif 2, 1822. R. W. 
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